THE    MEMOIRS    OF   RALPH    RASHLEIGH
very little longer to live and talk, anyhow. Let him spout all
and what he likes, I say. Besides, friend,' he went on with
a cunning smile, 'don't you know that the more runaways
there are, the more rewards there are for capturing them?
What would the mounted police do if there were no bush-
rangers?*
Rashleigh, overhearing this remark, recalled the exploita-
tion of * crawlers* which he had witnessed on the Emu
Plains.
They passed one night at the Penrith lock-up, where
Rashleigh was recognized as one who had recently left Emu
Plains. A crowd had gathered to see the remains of the
infamous Foxley's gang, and among the sightseers were the
three girls who had been with them at Richmond. They
were all much overdressed in the spoils of the marauding
expedition against the Shannavans, and pressed to the side
of the cart, expressing their sympathy with McCoy and their
grief at the death of Foxley and Smith. The prisoners were
then removed to the lock-up, and for the first time since
their capture they were confined in the same cell.
'Well, what do you think of things now?' said McCoy
when they were left alone. 'Wouldn't it have been as well
if you'd joined Foxley and the rest of us at the first, seeing
what a dog's life we led you, and here you are, at the end of
it all, as sure to be hanged as I am?'
*As for being hanged,' answered Rashleigh, eweVe all got
to die some way. And I'd as soon be hanged and out of it all
as live the life of cruelty and crime such as that scoundrel
Foxley lived.*
McCoy responded with a nasty sneer.
'You dared not call Phil a scoundrel while he lived, and
you're an unmanly swine to do so now he's dead.*
'Look here, McCoy,5 retorted Rashleigh, enraged, 'I tell
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